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____ Memorabilia. 
RENEATH the altar of St. James’s, 


Piccadilly, lies the body of Old Q., 
an odd tenant for a place of sepulture 
traditionally reserved for the relics of the 
saints and the bones of martyrs. But the 
church of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, goes 
one better, or worse; for beneath its altar lies 
buried Judge Jeffreys. 

In the well-produced and generously illus- 
trated latest volume of the London’ and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society’s Transac- 
tions (The Bishopsgate Institute), Mr. C. W. 
F. Goss traces the history of that church 
and of its parish, in which lived Shakespeare 
and both the editors of his First Folio. The 
parish suffered so terribly in the Great Fire 
that its minister, that Edmund Calamy who 
was one-fifth of Smectymnuus, died of grief, 
but it was to endure even worse things in 
1940, when nearly all its buildings were 
destroyed. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the congregation of 
St. Mary’s was perturbed by a Scots visitor 
who preached wearing three forms of super- 
imposed headgear, but his interpretation of 
the Ornaments Rubric was outdone by that 
of one Solomon Eeles, who disturbed poor 
Mr. Calamy’s preaching by marching into 
church nu comme un ver. This must be 
that Solomon Eagle whose grim representa- 
tion is the most vivid memory that some of 
us retain of Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘ Old St. 
Paul's,’ 

Mr. L. B. Ellis writes well of the City of 
London Brewery and its site in Upper 
Thames Street (a thoroughfare which has 
seen over five hundred years of brewing) and 
f€.is much interesting information about 





the excavations at All Hallows’, Lombard 
Street, and about antiquities destroyed or 
revealed by enemy bombardment. 

One notes with interest that the names of 
one public day school and six other secon- 
dary schools appear in the list of members 
of the Association. This looks like a step 
towards the realisation of the hope expressed 
by Sir Cyril Fox that sound archaeological 
teaching may be given in our schools (vide 
‘N. and Q.’, vol. 189, No. 13). But why is 
the number of these schools no more than 
seven? 


THE Cornhill Magazine for April contains 
the latest story of H. E. Bates—a short 
novel entitled ‘The Cruise of the “ Bread- 
winner ”.’ The “ Breadwinner ” was a small 
lugsail fishing boat on duty in the Channel, 
and on her tiny deck the fortunes of war 
brought together the beautifully realised 
characters of a story as true and as moving 
as any that has yet come out of the war. 
Another unique feature is the extract 
taken from the diary of a young war artist, 
Mary Kessell, who travelled through Ger- 
many during the late summer and autumn of 
1945 collecting notes for pictures, and many 
of her sketches are used for illustrations. 
There are also essays by Harley Granville- 
Barker, Geoffrey Grigson and Anthony 
Powell, a short story by Frank O’Connor, 
and a photographic supplement by A. Costa. 


"THE Rockefeller Foundation has granted 

to the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs nearly £38,000 for the writing of a 
world-survey of the last ten years. The work 
will be in ten or twelve volumes by Prof. 
Arnold Toynbee, director of the Foreign 
Office Research Department. Professor Toyn- 
bee published an annual survey of inter- 
national affairs. 


THE Index to the Fifteenth Series, vols. 

169 to 180 (July 1935 to June 1941) is 
long overdue and cannot even now be put in 
hand unless 500 subscribers will guarantee 
to purchase a copy at the price of 15s. net 
for a volume of about 192 pages. If you 
have not already filled up the subscription 
form loosely inserted in our issue of 20 
April, please place an order with your book- 
selie1 now, or write direct to the Manager, 
‘Notes and Queries, Oxford University 
Press, Press. Road, Neasden, London, 
N.W.10. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





THE CONSECRATION OF 
ARCHBISHOP PARKER. 


(clxxxix. 219; exc. 5, 69.) 


HE process of obtaining final proof of the 
manner of Parker’s consecration, and of 
the origin of error concerning it, can best be 
assured, by deferring all discussion of matters 
not directly relevant to the issue. My opin- 
ion of Froude—a brilliant writer of entranc- 
ing works—is too remote from relevance to 
need defence here. My opinion is un- 
changed. Perhaps, your reviewer (hereafter 
termed Y.R.) will, therefore, pardon me if I 
adhere to consideration of the arguments 
and strictures of the review, and to his 
defence thereof. 

The typical instances of “unfounded 
statements,” contained in the book reviewed, 
related to Parker’s place of residence in 
Marian days, to Parker’s failure to recognise 
Coverdale’s episcopal status and to the con- 
struction placed on the phrase of Queen 
Elizabeth’s letter to the Barons of the Exche- 
quer, of 26 Oct. 1559, wherein Scoryv and 
Barlow are termed “ unconsecrated.” 

Let Parker’s place of residence in Marian 
days be first. Careful consideration of 
Y.R.’s quotations from Parker’s letters show 
that the future Archbishop could not in 1558 
and the early half of 1559 afford both a 
Cambridge home and a London residence, 
that he returned to the former, and would 
have preferred to have been within the Uni- 
versity—of the acts of which he had but 
casual, or hearsay, knowledge in those days. 
To sum this controverted point: Parker 
stayed during the ‘Marian period, in occu- 
pany of a prebend at Ely and of the living of 
Landbeach, apparently fulfilling his duties 
under the restored Catholic ritual until 22 
April 1554. Thereafter, he dwelt at the next 
traceable period at Cambridge. If further 
residence elsewhere can be traced, it would 
not seem to affect his consecration in any 
material fashion. 

More cogent is the fact that Parker regrets 
that he was not allowed, as a married man, 
to retain his preferments longer, during 
Marian days, when, perforce, he would have 








been reconciled to Rome and to Catholic 
practice. 

Cogent also is the fact that, despite the 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity, at no time 
during his Episcopate, did the Archbishop 
utilise, publicly or privately, the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI prescribed by 
that Act, but did use a liturgy differing from 
it in essential respects. A list of the differ- 
ences is, indeed, drawn up in his hand: dif- 
ferences all tending to levelling-up. Perhaps 
the most striking of these omissions and addi- 
tions concern the legalising of the Mass vest- 
ments and the deletion of the Black Rubric; 
unfortunately restored in the reign of Charles 
II. For the evidence of Parker’s full know- 
ledge of the differences existent, quite con- 
sonant with the practices of Elizabeth, see 
Lansdowne 'MS. 120, art. 4. These tenden- 
cious concessions to Catholicism accorded 
with the tenets of Guest and Cheney no less 
than with those of the Queen, and were dic- 
tated by desire for national unity and com- 
prehensiveness in religion. Such was the 
marked upward endeavoyr of 1559. 

In 1560 appeared the Latin Prayer Book, 
authorising the Reservation of the sacra- 
mental species, providing a fresh and auth- 
oritative absolution and Eucharistic celebra- 
tion at the obsequies of the dead, for whom 
prayer was piously offered. These changes 
were accompanied by the Queen’s Letters 
Patent, duly sealed, and authorising the 
chosen executant, Dr. Walter Haddon, 
Parker’s Commissary. Such was the measure 
of what fond imagination has believed to be 
Parker’s staunch Protestantism. 

Disregard his personal bias. Parker had 
no authority to substitute for the legal Ponti- 
fical the repealed Ordinal of Edward VI. 
The Act of Uniformity had excluded it, and 
legalised “‘ only * the Book of Prayer and of 
the Administration of the Sacrament. And 
the word “ only ” is emphasised by position. 

To the tendencies of 1560 Parker re- 
mained constant, yielding occasionally, un- 
willingly to his Convocation. He died, as 
he expressed himself, in terms quite unusual, 
“a Catholic bishop.” If Y.R. has found this 
passage in Strype’s reprint of Parker's Will, 
he is more fortunate than I, and kindly in 
drawing my attention to my oversight. The 
passage in the Will is capable of bearing any 
amount of reprinting, or emphasis. 

With my contention that Parker, at no 
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time, recognised Coverdale as a bishop, Y.R. 
is, apparently in substantial agreement. He 
remarks, that Coverdale was never named by 
the Primate; in his correspondence, presum- 
ably. Parker could scarcely have omitted to 
say: “ Who would have thought of meeting 
you here, Coverdale?” or some like greeting 
at 5 o'clock on the winter morning of 17 
Dec, 1559. ; 

Coverdale did name himself to Parker’s 
Chaplain, Robinson. He signs himself on 25 
March 1566 as “ quondam Exon,” in his 
excuse for absence from the Lambeth meet- 
ing to which he had been convened. Cover- 
dale explained that he was so unwieldy of 
body that he could travel neither by land, nor 
by boat under London Bridge to Lam- 
beth. Parker who had determined to enforce 
the ritual wearing of habits refers to the 
Puritan element as “ silly recusants. . . I wish 
them out of the ministry as vain heads.” 
(Letter to Cecil, 28 March 1566). He classes 
Coverdale among London ministers, using 
that term in a sense then derogatory. Even 
Grindal refers to one unordained man as 
neither priest nor minister (Remains, p. 353). 
The Ordinal of 1553 is, the * Form and 
Manner of Making and Consecrating of 
Archbishops, Bishops, Priests and Deacons. ‘ 
This phrase is altered, not without signifi- 
cance, in 8 Eliz. cap. 1, thus: The Book of 
Common Prayer, 5 and 6 Edw. VI, cap. 1, 
did add and put to the same book a very 
good and godly order of The Manner and 
Form how Archbishops, Bishops, Deacons 
and Ministers should from time to time be 
consecrated, made and ordered.” The dis- 
tinction is still better marked in the Latin 
Prayer Book. The portions properly to be 
assigned to a subdeacon are frequently, quite 
correctly, allotted to a ““Minister’’; the sacer- 
dotal offices to the Priest. 

Y.R. seems unfortunate in his view that 
Coverdale entertained no feelings of griev- 
ance concerning the failure to restore the 
Bishopric of Exeter to him. Coverdale does 
complain in a letter which the deserved 
repute of the writer makes painful reading. 
In this letter to Cecil, 6 Feb. 1564, he says, 
“How destitute have I been eversith my 
bishopric was taken from me and that I 
never had pension, annuity or stipend of it 
these ten years and upwards.” (Lansdowne 
MSS. No, 7, Burleigh Papers, Art. 60.) He 
did lack emoluments, as did most literary 
men of Elizabethan days. He had also 








lacked all preferments, perhaps because he 
had been long from England. The Rev. 
George Hennessy—whose indefatigable in- 
dustry enabled him to read 70,000 Patent 
Letters in addition to a vast collection of 
other documents, and that in the “ leisure ” 
of daily hard work in a large parish of the 
poorest dwellers in cracked and doomed 
specimens of the Victorian builder’s art— 
failed to find any ecclesiastical preferment of 
Coverdale, prior to his institution at St. 
Magnus in the March of 1564, N.S. He held 
the living until 1566, when the insistence of 
Parker concerning the vestments necessitated 
his resignation. . He died in poverty, direr 
than that in which he had lived, and needed 
no Will. His intestate estate was small 
enough to enable his relict, a second wife, 
to take out her administration in one of the 
lesser courts—that of the Bishop of London’s 
Vicar-General (Huick 210). 

It is almost incredible that a minister who 
was willing, rather than use a surplice, to lose 
his all, to beggar himself in octogenarian 
misery, and to leave his dependant wife to 
the uncovenanted mercies of the Tudor days, 
would have participated in a ceremony, 
pompous and ornate, amidst the deckings of 
copes and chimere, such as those alleged to 
have been worn in the morning of 17 Dec. 
1559, at Lambeth Chapel. Still more incre- 
dible would it be that, having so abandoned 
principle, he should for five years have been 
forgotten in the distribution of offices and 
benefices, unnamed once by him he had con- 
secrated, and finally ejected by that very man 
(one never forgetful of a friend) without 
even a cool expression of regret at conduct 
that would have bordered on the dastardly. 

But every item of the account of Parker’s 
Consecration, recorded in the Lambeth Re- 
gister is preposterous, and incredible, abnor- 
mal in principle and detail; perchance, by 
reason of its early hour, physically impossi- 
ble in its very nature. 

Archbishops of Canterbury are not conse- 
crated at Lambeth. There is, so far as I 
am aware, a precedent: but one only. If 
record exists of that one, it will not describe 
the chapel as “in the diocese of Winches- 
ter,’ as the Lambeth Register does so 
describe Parker’s Peculiar. Abnormal in 
place, that very place was specially unsuit- 
able for consecration at the time. It was 
well-nigh impossible to approach the chapel 
from London; save in one direction. One 
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bridge and one only stretched across the 
Thames; London Bridge. Of that, the gates 
were shut at night, and opened only, and 
that very rarely, by the Lord iMayor’s sanc- 
tion. A wide stretch of marsh-land—then, 
as now, lower than the Thames level—at 
flood tide isolated the Palace. This building 
is situate near a sharp bend of the river, 
round which a very swift current flows at the 
ebb of tide. Swifter now than then, may- 
hap, though of less volume by far. Such 
was the only approach by water. 

The congregation to be landed has been 
estimated by Bramhall at a thousand or 
more; probably everyone interested in such 
memorable events, save John Stowe. At 3.30 
am. high tide was recorded at Londen 
Bridge, as I learn by the great kindness of 
The Astronomer Royal, the editor of HM. 
Nautical Almanac, and the Superintendent 
of the Tidal Branch. These authorities fur- 
nish four o’clock or somewhat later, as the 
time of high tide at Lambeth. 

Stretches of shallow, soon to be left drying, 
as adhesive mud, would, as the tide turned, 
line the unembanked river. The moon was 
three days past the full, and at an altitude of 
40 deg. at 6 a.m., and somewhat lower at the 
opening of the morning service, but still 
capable of giving some light for landing. 
17 December was, however, in a season of 
the year when mist and fog are normal. 

Through this risky passage, boats laden 
with the congregation, were to struggle in 
increasing mud to a chapel where provision 
for lighting had been made—four candles. 
It is little wonder that no member of that 
congregation (save the future Lord High 
Admiral) survived the return passage, to 
recount his experiences of the service, or to 
let Stowe know one of the most important 
events of his era. Thus also was Parker 
enabled to preserve his secret, unguessed, 
throughout his lifetime. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
(To be concluded.) 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 90, 115, 161.) 


Feby 26 49 
I am very loath to interrupt you fr a moment 
even but it wd be very convenient & indeed im- 





as 


portant fr me to have some sort of notion, 
_ 1. When I may expect to see your Mf[acaulay] 
in proof—part at least. ‘ 

2. The probable extent of this article— & 

3. What chance of any other frm you fr this 
Nowis 
Feb 27. 1849 

I only spell out Low Dutch by help of high 
Dutch but there is no doubt that at [I 387 
the Dutch reporter says “to drink to the health 
of the King the Lords Prelates & the Jury” [on 
the acquittal of the Bishops]. But you are wrong 
in saying that Macaulay professes to give an exact 
translation. No—look at the “* “s. Citters 
speaks of the money as thrown to the “poor 
people” by ‘* Many of the great & adel—that 
4 nobles & gentleman.”5 See how M.. turns 
this. 

I dont see why he omits the Coning [King] in 
his version. He can’t have meant to deceive here 
or he wd not have. printed that word in the note. 

The Italian Jesuit [Bartoli] 11°835 note 1 says 
“The English noblesse, if not retained by the ser- 
vice of the Court or the exercise of Judicial duties, 
live & enjoy themselves most part of the year in 
the country in their own mansions & farms where 
they are free & masters and—this the Catholics are 
more than others desirous to do, as they find a 
peculiar advantage therein, from being less ob- 
served (or watched) when there.’’6 

Ronquillo below says “‘I am informed that the 
Catholics of the provinces do not disapprove of 
it (or reject it).”” (What the if is, the words quoted 
don’t tell.) “* Since not looking for posts (of which 
only some about the court are profitable) they 
think they shall improve their situation, being 
secure they & their children in their religion in 
quietude, & in the safety of their professions.” . ..7 


Feby 28. 1849 

I shall not go on at all w paging until I see part 
of yr article. I have had some 5 or 6 sheets printed 
off but as yet no more: and will cut down any 
other body's writing to any extent rather than not 
give full scope to your hand when it is exerting 
its cunning in its best style. In a word you need 
not restrain yourself as to anything in the nature 
of discussion or disquisition on points of broad 
consequence. As to the detection of little errors or 
sins, however acute that may be, there wd be no 
appetite for very much of it ex ungue. If you 
shew a dozen instance of that sort, you may allude 
to a hundred w better effect than could be got 
from writing them all out. 

You excuse me fr writing thus freely what occurs. 
My object is to get you to put out yr strength 
directly in vindication of great principles & charac- 
ters—in defence of the Church especially, hatred of 
which is M’s. leading spirit all along. From the 
mass of minuter criticism it will be easy for you 

5 See Macaulay’s ‘ History of England from the 
Accession of James II.,’ Quarterly Review, March 
1849, 84, 567. 

6 Ibid., 567 (lines 19-39). 

7 Ibid., 566-567. 
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to choose, when it is in type, that portion which 
will sufficiently answer yr end of justice & yet 
not exhaust the attention of “ the languid readers 
of our age” as Hallam calls them. : 
The reaction has begun or just beginning & if 
you hit the right moment & tone you will operate 
wmost decisive destructiveness. Already I perceive 
a change in peoples’ tone as to the book—it has 
excited curiosity & by turning to the old ones 
they are taught to revise their first judgments of 
this very brilliant review—for that is, tho’ a bad 
history in spirit in feeling & in style. 


March 3 [1849] [from volume 6] 


I am greatly cheered on the whole by the slips 
of M. but send on a few notes fr yr consideration. 
Nothing can be better than the whole about 
William and Monmouth. 

Mem. 

Mackintosh is careful to give the drinking the 
health of the King from his letters while MacA. 
omits that. 

Mackintosh says all who wd naturally be present 
at the birth of the P of Wales were there except 
Sancroft in trouble & Anne at Bath. MacA. tries 
to make a grievance of the monpresence of the 
Hydes &c. Animus. 

The fine speculations of MackI on _ really 
really grand questions as e. g. the cause of the 
quiescence in England before the storm agst James 
Il & the tests for the rightfulness of a revolt—these 
frighten MacA who dares not attempt to tread the 
ground. The first of these passages seems to me 
worthy of the very greatest historian—Thucydides 
—- Besides it MacA’s best is gilt ginger- 


Macl never makes anyone inhuman utterly—not 
even Jeffries. Many lenitive points as to him are 
suggested: but all these MacA ignores. Lawrence 
seems to be foll[owed] by Fuseli. 

Mar, 5. 49, 

I daresay you are right as to the references in p 
327—but will not the res gesta shew? The 2 dates 
of Citters Nov & Nov 22 are well separated. 

As to the Spanish bit on p 335 I sent a query to 
[Richard] Ford [author of Handbook for Travellers 
in Spain] who read & considered the page in the 
book & returned the scrap w his vote on my side— 
as you here see. 

Iam glad you are sending yr fasciculi. I have 
been rereading [Sir James] Mackintosh [author of 
a History of England, 1830] & find him very cold 
work certainly after Mfacaula]y tho Macy never 
reaches the gentle wisdom of some of Sir James's 
remarks. By the bye Sir James has an awfully 
audacious puff of Lord Russell.8 You will no doubt 
work that case & .Alg. Sydney's? thoroughly. 
oe never been properly ‘stated since we had 

lon. 


Mar 7. 1849 


... As yet no more fasciculi of the M. I shall 


be very curious to see E— I infer from the note 
on vol | p 391 that it is yr intention to expose 
a plagiarism from Mackintosh. This is dangerous 
ground—frm the Mackintosh family feeling that 
their fathers fragment had been tacked to an ineff- 
ably feeble supplement by a nobody « what effect 
it might have produced per se thus wholly lost, 
seem to have been anxious to consider the whole 
affair as non avenus & to have bodily handed over 
the materials to T. M. that they at least might be 
turned to good account: & in these circumstances 
I do not see how T. M. might not use Citters 
Ronquillo &c as if no one else had ever used them. 
It will not do to say that Macaulay needed any help 
frm Mackintosh in the use of such materials & if 
he seems to follow the fragment too closely re- 
member the writer of the fragment had often done 
no more than arrange his points of extract. For 
I have now been reading Mackintosh carefully & 
it is clear to me that even the first chapter of it is 
merely Sir James’s outline of Hints for Chap. I. 
You will be astonished to see what gaps and leaps 
are in it & how entirely the Editor has failed to 
perceive that fact. Just look to this. In truth the 
whole of the earlier part of the reign of James II is 
omitted unless what comes in, often before its date, 
under sketches of his ministers characters. 

Well might Robert Mfackintosh]10 desire 
that little shd be said of such an abortion. What 
T. M. shd not however have omitted was to quote 
here & there beautiful specimens of what Sir J's 
work wd have beer had he lived to do more than 
block out its commencing sections. 

Mar. 8. 1849. 

You bear w me for my minuteness. I am very 
fearful of giving M any advantage by over-stating 
anything agst him. Now in your excellent fascic. 
G which arrived last night I do think you jump 
over the mark in one if not in two cases. 

1. As I read M. he does state that John 
Churchill ‘‘ carried [—not obtainedt1—] a pair of 
colours ’’ as descriptive of his position when 
Arabella [Churchill] became mistress to James. 
What he says of his profiting by her dishonour is 
that “he rose rapidly both at court & in the 
army.” As it can’t be denied that his words will 
bear at least this construction, I venture to pray 
that you will modify your language. 

2. The defence as to the plural propensities wd 
be that M does mention or imply two tendencies 
ungraceful in youth. His error is in putting the 
smaller one before the greater. He shd have begun 
w the early accumulation & sedulous hoarding of 
broad pieces & then said ‘‘ Even in his vices he was 
thrifty "—w the story of the L5000 frm Duchess 
of Cleveland. But I think you will see that he pro- 
bably only inverted the order of sentences in trans- 
scribing for press—or at least sinned against logical 
arrangement—not really giving one propensity & 
alleging propensities. 

All the rest of this G. seems very good & here 


~ 10 Robert J. Mackintosh, son to Sir James, who 











8 Ibid... 612-14. 
9 See ibid. 





published a biography of his father in 1836. 
11 “not obtained” is written in the margin by 
| Croker. 
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you are on ground where you are sure to have the | 


feeling & propensities of yr readers w you. Still 
E has not reached me. 

Did you ever see Sir W. Churchill’s book which 
you say is not ridiculous? I never did—but fear 
we shd hardly rely on such absurdities as Watts 
or Peerage Collins or even old Coxe. 


March 9. 1849 

... Your E will require minute examination & 
careful reflection. I shall study it to-day. 

Your opening pages (just received also) require 
nothing but the polish you are sure to give on 
revision. 

I trust you do not pass over the most admired 
chapter in Macaulay—his conspectus of manners— 
for here 1mo he follows various leaders from Dr. 
Henry to the Pictorial Historians of Charles Knight 
but 2do here most openly comes out his settled anti- 
pathy to the landed gentry & the English Clergy 
& the boldness w which he draws on comic dramas 
& the like in the production of his caricatures is 
really astounding. Apply this artistical resource 
elsewhere & see what the Lord the Lady the Bishop 
the Rector of our own day wd be in the pages of 
the Macaulay of A.D. 2075. Turn to Grote & see 
w what high scorn he denounces those who have 
relied on Aristophanes for pictures of Athenian 
demagogues (vols. v. & vi). Then the attempt to 
degrade the clergy as to birth is I believe grossly 
unfair & might be triumphantly repelled. Certainly 
the drawing such a line between the accomplished 
clergy of the city & the ignorant brother of the 
country is most absurd fr the city was then as now 
supplied by parsons previously located in the vil- 
lage & the great works of the Anglican thological 
library of very age frm Hooker to Paley have been 
produced in the country parsonage not either in 
the city nor in the college. Here is a theme which 
if well worked wd interest & please those we most 
wish to please & serve—but I repeat that I do not 
fear your having meant to avoid it. 


March 10. 49 

Your note marked noon reached me about 8 
p m yesterday. You are very goodnatured. I 
think I have pretty nearly exhausted my suggestions 
of topics. The third chapter I spoke of yesterday. 
I mentioned before the cases of Russell & Sidney 
which have not been told since Barillon’s papers 
were known by any one not a Whig. I see Macaulay 
swallows Burnet’s account of Queen Mary’s joyous- 
ness on taking possession of Whitehall vice her 
father: but no one who believes Evelyn can do so. 
She might put on a face fr company—but who bade 
her jump out of bed before the housemaids to run 
about & admire “ the conveniences of Whitehall ’’? 

Mackintosh says that a good trait of James’s 
character was his parental tenderness. Not a word 
of this in Macaulay—but I think the reverse sug- 


gested. 
After all there is this to be said fr Macaulay. I 
think he has given (overlooking all questions about 
how or whence) considerably the clearest fullest & 
most striking account of the reign of James II: 
and I fancy it wd be more in accordance w general 
feeling not to deny this but only to regret that he 
shd have condescended to mix w such merits so 
many demerits of various sorts. But I now speak 











w very sincere diffidence fr | am not master of the 
former writers so as to pronounce w any approach 
to anything more than a general impression. 


send a very curious pfa]mpfhlijet from 
Mitchelson. 
March 14. 1849 


You have as it is made out a capital rejoinder 
as to the Town & Country clergy12—but I shall get 
the passages read & noted by Archdn. [John] 
Sinclair in the course of a few days... 

In reading this K I am again impressed w the 
conviction that you cd produce infinitely more 
effect of damage were every bitter word & unpariia- 
mentary imputation cut out. The archdeacon in 
his letter grapples w M[acaulay]’s misapprehensions, 
This is the line surely. Convict him of mistake 
blunder misinformation all running to one sort of 
conclusion & the world will not blame Q R fr leav. 
ing it do draw the inference. 

You live so apart frm London life that you do 
not advert to the necessity I am under of meeting 
M. very often in society. I met him yesterday & 
Guizot too—the latter much decorated & very gay. 


March 15 1849 

I thought I had told you what I heard about the 
correspondence between the Bp & Macafulay] was 
frm Milman. I suppose I told you—I have now 
forgot—whether he, M, had seen any or all of the 
letters or spoke only frm hearsay but it seems the 
only erroneous impression I took up was that the 
Bishop began—& now I can hardly [see, under- 
stand ?] .how this could have been otherwise 
somehow. Surely Macaulay must have had some 
reason fr desiring such communication. 

You know as well as I that no man in England 
deals in compts. more largely than our Bishop; 
but I think the fact of his having written as he 
did to M. is another reason—valeat quantum—fr 
not just running counter fotis viribus to the general 
sentiment about the book—not attacking it so very 
fiercely. 

I feel that I am fighting an odd battle—but I 
keep my eye mainly on the interests of the Q. R. 
& its proprietor thinks I take the right view of 
these as the enclosed note will show you—which 
however I do not know that he ever meant you to 
see. 
Neither he nor I ever participated in the heats 
of parliamentary conflict & you must. make allow- 
ance fr our not quite entering into their vehemence. 

It is most fit & happy that you shd write as you 
do—but once more I beg consideration fr the pro- 
priety of great care in revising. : 

In this last bit L. the tone is always quite the 
thing—calm & playful—such as is suitable fr the 
novelist. 


March 19. 1849 


I hope it is needless to send thisl3 but in case 








12 Macaulay’s ‘ History of England,’ Q. R. 84, 
586-597. 

13 Lockhart refers to a letter to Croker from 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, sent from 
Enstone on March 16, 1849. 

My dear Mr. Croker ; ; 

The meaning I think of the passage is that Achi- 
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you are not able to come to me tomor{ro]w, I obey 


the order. 

Vol. Il. p. 335—as I & what it is very much 
more important as Mr Ford understands Ronquillo 
he says “ I am informed that the Catholics of the 
provinces do not reject it, inasmuch as not looking 
to official posts (of which only some at the Court 
are profitable) they are of opinion that they are 
to better their condition—being secured, they & 
their children, in the exercise of their religion, in 
a quiet life, & in the undisturbed enjoyment of their 


wy not heard again frm the Archdeacon of 
Ka, [John Sinclair, Archdeacon of Kensington] 
whose rustication is unfortunate fr us. I trust you 
are to be yourself by tomorfro]w. 


Saturday March 24 1849 

Murray called to see you after you were gone— 
stil anxious fr the old rule sun and wind—i.e. fr 
some candid specimen of what is to be praised. 
e.g. the death of Charles II which he says he has 
compared w the foregoing accounts & finds to be 
far the best. 

He had noted 2 or 3 little blunders in the grand 
chapter on manners & customs as where M. speaks 
of Wales as producing copper—which it never did 
—& mentions as a feature of sluttishness that “ no 
wainscot was painted.”” No—it was oak carved & 
polished & hodie such men of taste as can afford 
it are busy scraping off their paint of the 
Georgian acra & restormg the beautiful panels of 
the Stuarts. Wd he paint the pannelling of Chats- 
worth or Longleat ? 

See also his exaggerations about boars & badgers 
& bustards &c (vol 1 pp 312-313). 

You shd cast yr eye over the Pictorial History’si4 
chapters on the Manners & Customs of the same 
time. Knights humble scribe drew at least the out- 
line & also supplied a great deal of the filling up. 
fc. April 10, 1849] 

I hope this tractate is safe w you. I am so lame 
w lumbago that I can’t get down stairs today, or 
I wd have searched your den. 

I have had as yet no other opinions15 as to the 
article but when I read it in the complete Noe it 
quite satisfied myself. 
tophel really was so wise a counsellor that asking 
of him was like asking of an oracle. 

In the particular case his counsel was slighted 
in answer to David’s prayer. My Father [Wiiliam 
Wilberforce] meant that men went to Burke as of 
old they did to Achitophel from the admitted wis- 
dom of all his counsel. . . 

S. Oxon 

14 * Pictorial History of England,’ G. L. Craik 
and C. MacFarlane, published by Charles Knight. 

15 Vicarage, Kensington. 

My dear Mr. Lockhart 

_ have been devouring the article on Macaulays 
History with entire ‘satisfaction; & am not sur- 
prised that very little room was found for the 
materials I wished to introduce. It is impossible 
0 avoid the impression that he is no tonger de- 
Serving of credit. . . 


Yours faithfully 
John Sinclair 





| 16 See the Quarterly Review, 84, 536. 


Murray thinks Q R wrong as to Soho Square. 
When was Lord Grey’s confession written ? If near 
the date of publication he might adopt what was 
then the usual name fr the Square. 

April 18, 49. 

I have heard little of the Macfaulay] art[icle] 
but frm Murray who writes that “ it is telling tho 
much abused & wd have told tenfold had there 
been less of acrimony ’—the allusions to Windsor 
Castlel6 & Indian thrift are especially complained 
ot he says. I enclose a letter from Edwd Cheney 
which may be worth reading—fr he is an excellent 
scholar in our history. I suppose your news about 
Edin. Rev. came from Paris & that the refusing 
writer was Stephen. Some time ago Henry Taylor 
told Dr, Fergusson that Stebbing of the Colfonia]! 
office who accompanied Ashburton on his embassy 
& is an Ed[in]bfurgh] reviewer, had been fr years 
engaged on an edition of Bacon & had considered 
T. M.’s Essay on Bacon to be so full of “* twisted 
fact & sham learning” that he, Stebbing, never 
wd read anything of his again. So Tom fi.e., 
Macaulay] has got that office agst ‘him it wd seem. 
He is I hear busy daily in the Athenaeum Library 
at present—pulling books about con furore. . . 

I have been confined almost constantly w lum- 
bago or some other kindred blessing ever since you 
left me. The weather is trying fr my sort. When 
does H[enry] Bfrougham] reappear ? 

April 21. 49. . 

I am better but busy w an article of some 
haleine & can’t afford to stop till I have done it. 

The Scotsman [a liberal newspaper of Edinburgh]. 
after refreshing Murray, will return to you per Sir 
Gfeorge]. Bfarrow]. 1 am surprised there is nii 
but general dolours & ire. They have not yet 
picked a hole in yr jacket. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PEOPLE AT ST. HELEN’S, 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


Copied by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A.., 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Harleian 
Society, esablished in 1869. Registers 1575- 
1837. The Registers of St. Helen’s consist 
of seventeen volumes. 


"THIS church contains a great number of 

fine monuments and brasses, some of 
which were brought from St. Martin Out- 
wich on its demolition in 1874, one of them 
being the canopied altar tomb of Alderman 
Pemberton, once containing brasses which 
are now all missing and were probably 
stolen. Members of the Pemberton family 
resided at St. Albans during the seventeenth 
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century. There is a brass in St. Peter’s 
church, St. Albans, to Roger Pemberton, 
Sheriff of Herts (d. 13 Nov. 1627), the 
founder of the Pemberton Almshouses in 
that city. 

Sir Francis Pemberton, 1625-1697, a noted 
judge, was the son of Ralph Pemberton, 
mayor of St. Albans in 1627 and 1638, and 
was born there in 1625. He died at High- 
gate in 1697 and his remains were interred 
at Highgate Chapel, but on the demolition 
of that edifice in 1833 the monument to his 
Memory was removed to the church of 
Trumpington, Cambs. 

The first marriage of a Hertfordshire 
person at St. Helen’s took place in 1610 and 
there were large numbers wedded here from 
this time onwards, especially during the 
seventeenth century. 


1610. Aug. 29. Thos, Williamson of St. 
Botolph ‘Wthout, , Allgate, London, Black- 
smith, and Alice Harvey of Chessun al’s 
Chesthunt, Herts, Widow, the late wife of 
Henry Harvey, gent, deceased, by license. 

1610. Dec. 9. Richard Allen of St. 
Christofer, London, M'chaint Taylor, and 
Jane Colt, dau. of Thomas Colt, late of 
Little Munden, Herts. 

1610. Feb. 4. Edward Collins, of Ches- 
hunt, Herts, Freemason, and Dionise Flint, 
of the same, Widow, by licence. 

1615. June 2. John Graye, gent, s. of 
Walter Graye of Currycote (Codicote) in the 
County of Hertf. gent. and Maske [Latin 
Masco] Roworth of Tulbruye, co. Staff, 
yeoman, by licence. 

1617. Feb. 2. Abraham Cramphorne, of 
Hunsdon, co. Herts, yeoman, and Johane 
Page of Hoddeston in the CoY aforesaid, 
widow and late the wife of Edward Page 
while he lived of the same, Mealman, 
deceased, by licence. 

1625. Feb. 24. John Browne and Grace 
Read both of Northall in harfordshire. 


The feast Day of saint Michaell Tharch- 
angell Anno Dni (1629) John Warner began 
to bee Clark of this Parrish. 


1629. Jan. 21. Thomas Owen of Ware 
in the County of Hertford, clerk, and Mary 
Myles, maiden, of the parish aforesaid p’ 
lycense. 

1632. Dec. 11. Thomas Hall of Watton 
apud Stone, Co. Hertford, glover, and Tho- 
mazine Dowsell, maiden, p’ lycence. 








1633. Oct. 17. John Bydes of Munden 
Parva in the County of Hertf., yeoman, and 
Johane Hale, of Watton att Stone, p’ lycense, 

1636. June 7. Francis Sibley [entry torp 
away at top of page] in com, Hertford, meal. 
man, and Elizabeth Browne, widdow of 
Sambridge in the said County, Widow, late 
the wife of William Browne of Sandridge 
af, gent. defunct, p’ lycense. 

1637. Feb. 1. Edward Browne of Greate 
Munden, in Hertfordsh, yeoman, and Ruth 
Cowley, of Little Munden, widd, p’ lycense, 

1639. Oct. 10. Abell Palmer, Freemason, 
and Anne Browne, of Farfield, in Com, 
Hertford, maiden, p’ licence. 

1640. Dec. 26. Robert Saunders of 
Chippin Barnnett in com, Hertford, yeoman, 
and Anne Steevens, of Mary Savoy, widdow, 
p’ lycense. , 

1642. Jan. 21. Henery Carter, of Thor- 
ley, in the Countie of Hertford, gent., and 
Roase Snelling, of Hunsdon, maiden. 

1647. April 5. Richard Jourden, of 
Cheshunt, Hertford, Batchelor, and Jane 
Cannon, of Cheshunt, maiden. 

1647. Nov. 29. Samuel Nicholls, of 
Waltham Aby, in the Countie of Essex, 
brewer, and Mary Feild, of Cheshunt, in 
the County of Hertford. 

1647. Jan. 17. Will™ Smithe of [entry 
shorn] co. Hertford, Carpenter, and Mary 
Welch, of ... 

1648. Mar. 13. Philip Boteler, esquire, 
sonne and heire of John Boteler, of Wood- 
hall, in the County of Hertford, Knight of 
the Bath and Elizabeth Laugham, daughter 
of John Laugham, Esquire, Alderman of the 
Cittie of London. There being present the 
said sir John Boteler and Alderman Lang- 
ham, together wt aboute fortie more of 
theire frends as witnesses. |This last para- 
graph is not contained in the original Paper 
Register.—Ed.] 

1649. Oct. 6. Danyell Dyke, Minister of 
Eastick in com. Hertford, and Elizabeth 
Manning, of Mansfeild, in com. Sussex. 

1649. Nov. 22. John Burges, of Barnett, 
Co. Hertford, Draper, and Susan Backer, of 
Shenley, in the said County, maiden. 

1651. June 27. John Gynn, of Anstey, 
in the Countie of Hertford, yeoman, and 
Anne Warren, of London, maiden. 

1652. Sept. 28. Joseph Warner, of King- 
ston, uppon Thames, in the Countie of 
Surrie, sonne of John Warner, present clerk 
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of this prish, and Suzanna Martin, daughter 
of John Martin, of Kingston aforesaid, gent. 


John Warner of the parish of Hellens, 
London, Woodman, was the Parish Register 
for the said parish on the thirteenth day of 
December Anno Dom. 1653. Signed, Tho. 
Allen. John Warner signs as Clerk and 
Register. 

1655. Aug. 2?. Pub. of a Marr. between 
John Jennings of the prish of Hellens with 
Bishopsgate, London, Batcheler and Mar- 
chant, was made in Leadenhall Markett, 
London, and M’ss Susan ‘Millard, Spinster, 
of Hatfeilde, in the Countie of Hertford, 3 
severall market daies in 3 seuerall weekes 
according to the Act of P’liament viz., Satter- 
daie the 11" of August, Wensdaie the 15t» 
of August and and (sic) Mondaie the 20t" of 
August and noo exception against it w°" I 
have heard of. Witness my name subscribed 
the 234 day of August. John Warner, Re- 
gister. 

1659. May ?. Gabrill Harding, Gent, of 
the Parish of St Andrewe, Harford, and 
Sarah Bryant of this parish, weare published 
thre’ Saboth dayes, viz., the feirst, the 8 
and the 15 daye of May and noe exception 
made against them. 

1667. Nov. 12. Clement Warren, of 
Rumsey (Romsey) in the County Southamp- 
ton and Martha Ess .. ?, of Enfeild, in the 
County of Harford. 

1668. Aug. 2. George Day, of epinge, 
in the County of essex, inholder, and Rosse 
Bradly, of Standstead, in Harford Shire, 
spinster, p. licence. 

1669. April 23. William Hide, of St. 
Giles in the feilds, and Mary Worham, of 
Cheshunt, in the county of Harford, spin- 
ster, 

1669. May 26. Thomas Preslley, gentle- 
man, of the parish of Essenden, in the 
County of Harford, and M": Heaster Law- 
rence, of this parish. 

_ 1670. May 2. Samuell Harding, of Bar- 
ford, in the County of Norfolk, minister, 
and Rebecca Burwell, of Codycoate, in the 
County of Harford, widdow. 

_ 1682. July 6. - John Byrom, of Byrom, 
in the County of Lancashire, Esq", and 
Elizabeth Otway, of Sedbergh, in the County 
of Yorke, p. licence. 


This John Byrom was probably an uncle or 
cousin of John Byrom, the poet and author 





of the hymn “ Christians awake salute the 
happy morn.” The latter married his cousin 
Elisabeth Byrom and was only nine years 
old when this marriage took place. 


1683. April 17. Mathew Blucke, of 
Hunsden, in the County of Hertford, and 
Catherine Hawkins, of the parish of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, London, p’ licence. 

1698. June 23. John Ferris, of Hodgdon, 
in the County of Hartford Sherre, and Sarah 
Pelled, of the same. 

1701. Jan. 1. Henry Alden, in the parish 
of Rickmansworth in Hartford Shier, and 
Sarah Winfeild, of Harefeild, in the same 
County [Middlesex]. 

1711. Sept. 13. Thomas Frances of the 
parish of Barkhamstead in Hertford Shire 
and Cassandra Roberts of the same parish 
by Mr. Estwicke. 

1712. Nov. 20. William Hinch, in the 
parish Wormley, in the County of Hartford 
Sheere, and Grace Reed, of the same parish, 
by ‘Mr. Badham. 

1717. Oct. 23. George Smith, at Braugh- 
ing in the County of Hartford, and Dorothy 
Archer, of the same parish. 

1728. Sept. 2. John Holland, in y® parish 
of Tring in Harford S», and Lydea Horn, of 
y® same parish by M" Garthorn. 

1732. May 25. Daniel Tombes, of the 
parish of St. Albans in y® County of Hert- 
ford, Widower, and Sary Phillips, of Luton, 
in y® County of Bedford, Spinster, by Mr. 
Haywood. 

1753. Jan. 5. Francis Hutching, of the 
parish of St. Margaret Pattons, Lon‘, Bat- 
chelor, and Ann Hughes, of the parish of 
Allhallows, in the County of Hartford, 
Spinster, by the Rev’ M"™ Haywood. 

1768. Feb. 14. John Boras of the parish 
of Bishop Stortford, in the County of Hert- 
ford, Batchelor, and Sarah Turner, of this 
parish, Spinster, by Licence, Geo. Toovey, 
Curate. Witness: Jonas Perry. 

1792. Sept. 26. James Faulkner, of the 
parish of Chipping Barnet in the County of 
Hertford, Widower, and Ann Pyner, of this 
parish, Spinster, by Licence. J"™° Naish, 


Vicar. Witnesses, Francis Baldrey, John 
Lewes. 
1801. Sept. 4. Thomas Waghorn of this 


Parish, Bachelor, and Ann Smith, of the 
parish of St Stephen, near St Albans, in the 
County of Hertford, Spinster, by - Licence. 
Witnesses, Eliz" Smith, Jane Waghorn. 
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1813. May 22. John Frederick Vaughan 
of this parish, Bachelor, and Charlotte Tay- 
lor, of the parish of Cheshunt, in the County 
of Hertford, Spinster, a ‘Minor, with consent 
of Thomas Taylor, the natural and lawful 
Father of the said Minor, by Licence. James 
Blackburne, A.M., Vicar. Witnesses, Rob 
Peake, M. C. Thompson, Thomas Taylor. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


RHYMES UPON ANCIENT FAMILIES. 


ALTHOUGH the ancient family of Fetti- 
place passed out of existence in the year 
1805, evidence as to their former importance 
can still be found in the shape of monuments 
and argent chevronels in many churches in 
Berkshire or Oxfordshire. Other reminders 
of the power and influence which the family 
once had can come from the same district, 
and even to-day it is possible to hear some 
country-folk repeat this traditional rhyme: 
The Tracys, the Lacys and the Fettiplaces, 
Own alli the manors, the parks, and’ the chases. 
The Fettiplaces were, however, not the 
only family to meet distinction in rhymes of 
this kind. The characteristics of scores of 
other families both in England and Scotland 
have been summed up in pithy sayings 
which have been handed down by oral tradi- 
tion generation after generation and have 
served to convey to the ordinary country- 
folk far more than the Latin mottoes found 
beneath many coats of arms. 
For instance a rhyme about the Bucking- 
hamshire family of Bulstrode runs thus: 
When William conquer’d English ground, 
Bulstrode had per annum three hundred pound. 


The legend associated with this rhyme 
says that when the Conqueror gave the Bul- 
strode estates away to a Norman follower, 
Bulstrode and his adherents, mounted upon 
bulls, resisted the invaders and retained pos- 
session. Afterwards, accompanied by his 
seven sons, mounted in the same fashion, he 
went under safe conduct to William’s court, 
and the Conqueror was so amused at the 
strangeness of the scene that he permitted 
the stalwart Saxon to hold his lands under 
ancient tenure, and conferred upon him and 
his heirs for ever the surname of Bullstrode. 

A rhyme which claims great antiquity for 
the Tollemache family, comes from Suffolk. 








Before the Normans into England came, 
Bentley was my seat, and Tollemache was my name. 

The truth of this, however, is more than 
dubious. 

Claims to Saxon origin are also made for 
three Devonshire families in the following: 

Croker, Crewis, and Coplestone, 

When the Conqueror came, were at home. 

The Brackenburys (of Sellaby), Durham, 
who came over with the Conqueror, have 
for their crest—a black lion under an oak 
tree, and this apparently gave rise to the 
following proverb: 

The black lion under the oaken tree 

Made the Normans fight and the Saxons flee, 

The crest of the Northumberland family 
of Collinwood, which flourished several gen- 
erations ago, is a stag beneath an oak tree 
and the following rhyme apparently alludes 
to this: 

The Collinwoods have borne the name, 
Since in the bush the buck was ta’en, 
But when the bush shall hold the buck, 
Then welcome faith, and farewell luck. 

A number of rhymes in my: collection 
sometimes allude to the way in which fami- 
lies rose to distinction, or by some foolish 
act, lost all their wealth. 

The Devonshire family of Hauley or 
Haule, for instance were very prosperous 
merchants in Dartmouth in the time of 
Henry IV, and their mercantile transactions 
were so extensive that they gave rise to the 
following lines, 

Blow the wind high, or blow the wind low, 

It bloweth good to Hauley’s hoe. 

Many families were enriched through the 
spoliation of monasteries by Henry VIII, and 
tradition records that the following were 
granted the site of Glastonbury Abbey after 
the Dissolution. 

Hopton, Popham, Wyndham, and Thynne, 
When the abbot went out they came in. 

A very unusual type of rhyme comes from 
Buckingham in which one of the Hampdens 
is alleged to have quarrelled with the Black 
Prince and struck him with his racquet dur- 
ing a game of tennis. 

Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, 

Hampden of Hampden did forgo, 
For striking the Black Prince a blow. 
And glad he was to escape so. 

There appears to be no foundation for this 
statement, as neither of the three manors 
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mentioned ever belonged to the Hampdens. 

Some families are reputed to have lost all 
their possession at a game of cards, and the 
rhyme attributed to Richard Tempest of 
Bolling Hall, Yorkshire, appears to be a very 
good example. 

This last member of the Tempest family 
held sway at Bolling or Bowling Hall, near 
Bradford, and by repute was “a weak im- 
prudent man, a Royalist and a gamester.” 
When the Puritan party finally triumphed, 
Richard compounded for his estates by a 
heavy fine, which, coupled with his gamb- 
ling proclivities, led to his ruin. In the 
autumn of 1658 he died in the King’s Bench, 
a prisoner for debt. According to current 
legend, he staked and lost Bolling Hall and 
all his estates at cards, during the deal, ex- 


‘claiming : 


Now, ace, deuce and tray, 
Or farewell, Bolling Hall, for ever and aye. 


A similar story is told about Wardal in 
Cumberland, between Egremont and Amble- 
side. 

Up now, ace, and down with the tray, 
Or Wardhall’s gone for ever and aye. 


In the county of Durham tradition affirms 
that one John of Bellasis wished to join the 
Crusaders, yet was unwilling to leave his 
paternal acres, so he changed the green 
pastures and sheep meadows of Bellasis with 
the church of Durham, for Henknowle, near 
Auckland. When he returned he sorely 
repented his action, and so the story was 
oddly preserved in one of the windows of 
St, Andrew’s, Auckland, where inscribed on 
a belt encircling the arms of Bellasis were 
the lines 

Bellasys, Bellasys, daft was thy sowell, 
When exchanged Bellasys for Henknowell. 


The characteristics of four Northampton- 
shire knights are summed up thus, 

Gervase the gentle, Stanhope the stout 
Marcham the lion, and Sutton the lout. 

An interesting punning rhyme, part of the 
epitaph on the monument of Sir Nicholas 
Pelham (died 1559) in St. Michael’s Church, 
Lewes, has become proverbial, 


What time ye French sought to have sacked 
oord, 
This Pelham did repel’em back aboord. 


Whilst a sixteenth century MS. provides 
the following about the Noel family of Staf- 
fordshire, 





No for a word of defiance, 
E. with a figure of L. fiftie, 
Spelleth his name that never 
Will be thriftie. 2 

Pithy sayings summing up the characteris- 
tics of Scottish families are very numerous 
and there is only space to mention a few— 
The proud ‘Macneils—The wild Macraws— 
The lucky Duffs—The pudding Somervilles 
—The Manly ‘Morisons—The gallant Gra- 
hams—The Gay Gordons. 

Sometimes four families are associated in 
one distich as the following example will 
show: 

The haughty Humes, 

The saucy Scotts, 

The cappit Kers, 

The bauld Ratherfords. 
All are Border families. 

Another type of Scottish rhyme testifies 
the firm belief entertained by the country 
people in the perpetual lineal succession of 
the Haigs. 

Tide, Tide, whate’er betide, 
There'll aye be Haigs in Bermerside. 


This prophecy came to a sad end a hun- 
dred years ago when the Haigs of Bemerside 
died out. 

A prophecy somewhat similar promises 
that The Frasers shall exist as long as the 
“Cock o’ the North” the familiar name of 
the head of the Gordon family. 


As lang as there’s a cock in the north, 
There’ll be a Fraser in Philorth. 


The unlimited power which was once 
yielded by a set of feudal chiefs over a sub- 
ject territory—before laws were enforced 
for the protection of individual liberty—is 
remarkably expressed in a rhyme about the 
Kennedys. 

"Tween Wigton and the town o’ Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the Cruives o’ Cree, 
Nae man need think for to bide there, 

Unless he court wi’ Kennedie. 

My final example comes from the Welsh 
border : 

A house without cheer, 
A cellar without beer, 

A park without deer, 
Lord Llanover lives here. 

These rhymes about families of distinc- 
tion, are of course, not all of equal antiquity, 
but like other proverbs and traditional say- 
ings it is difficult to establish their age or 
trace their source. 

J. E. Lioyp. 
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“FRESH LIGHTS FROM THE 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS.” 


THE NORTHANTS LUMLEY-CUM-SAUNDERS 
‘MARRIAGE OF 1591. 


]™ can never be otherwise than pleasant for 

any writer to.find the accuracy of his 
contentions confirmed by the discovery of 
further and conclusive evidence in their 
support;—and yet the more so, when such 
evidence can be shown to have been con- 
temporaneous with the event therein and 
thereby recorded. Pleasure such as that has 
recently fallen to me. 


The Northamptonshire Branch of the 
Lumleys: And Visitation Errors Already 


Exposed 
I have already shown in my two articles, 
both entitled “The Northamptonshire 


Branch of the Ancient Northern Family of 
Lumley” and published in ‘N. and Q.’ 


on 19 June 1943, and in May 1945, 
respectively, that the Pedigree of that 
Branch as given in the Visitation of 


Northamptonshire 1618-19 differed from that 
given in the Visitation of Staffordshire 1583. 
Obviously both could not be correct; and, in 
fact, both were wrong in the first two genera- 
tions which they respectively gave as to the 
line of descent of the Branch from Roger 
(sometimes styled Sir Roger) de Lumley, 
born circa 1275 and grantee in 1306—by 
charter of 20 March 1305/6 to be precise— 
from his brother Sir Robert de Lumley, 
Knight, born 1272, of all the latter’s North- 
amptonshire estates, including Harleston, 
where he thereupon settled and where he 
became the Founder of the Northampton- 
shire Branch of the family. 

In the second of those two articles I set 
forth, on unquestionable evidence from con- 
temporaneous sources then newly come to 
hand, the issue of such Roger (or Sir Roger) 
de Lumley and the correct line of the descent 
of the Branch from him;—and I need not 
here pursue that matter further, save that I 
should like to record that, in addition to the 
four sons, Richard, Roger, Robert and 
Ralph and the daughter Anne, therein shown, 
there was probably yet another son, John, 
namely the John Lumley mentioned in ‘‘ The 
Estate Book of Henry de Bray of Harleston 
(c. 1289-1340),” published by the Royal His- 
torical Society in 1916, p. 39 (and see also 








pp. Xvi sq.), aS a witness of homage being 
done by Henry de Bray to William de Staun- 
ton on 16 Feb. 1338/9.1 

There was, however, yet another error jn 
the Pedigree of the Branch as given in the 
said Visitation of Northamptonshire 1618-19. 

Such error occurs in the Generation corre- 
sponding to Generation XV in the main line 
of the Lumley Family; and it is concerning 
that error that I now write. (In passing, let 
me here mention that the said Sir Robert 
de Lumley, Knight, and his said brother 
Roger, or Sir Roger, de Lumley were Gen- 
eration VII in that line.) 

Another Visitation Error for Correction 

In the Generation corresponding to Gen- 
eration XIII of the main line the representa- 
tive of the Northants Branch was Henry, 
Lumley of Clipston in that County, the Cen- 
tenarian (circa 1491—circa 1591). He, by his 
marriage with Alice née Osborne, second 
daughter of Maurice (sometimes styled Sir 
Maurice) Osborne (ob. 13 June 1534), of Kel- 
marsh in the same County, had issue eleven 
children, eight sons and three daughters, the 
eldest of such sons being John Lumley of 
Clipston aforesaid. 


1 This fascinating work by Henry de Bray, who 
was born in 1269, is composed of Lansdown MSS. 
761 and Cotton MSS., Nero, C. xii, and is of 
course mainly written in Latin. As published in 
1916, it contains an admirable Introduction in Eng- 
lish (pp. ix-xxx), but the “* Pedigrees ” which it gives 
on pp. 133-143 and its Index on pp. 145-159 merit 
less favourable comment. 

On p. xxxvii these Pedigrees are stated to be 
“extracted from the text.’ But, to take on ex- 
ample, the “* Kyngesman Pedigree” on p. 140, so 
far from being so extracted, plainly contradicts the 
text. 

Again: the “ Index” begins with the statement 
(p. 145) that “The names of witnesses to charters 
or agreements... have not been indexed”; 
meaning thereby that the page-reference to any per- 
son when acting only as a witness has been omitted. 

Thus, for instance, Roger (or Sir Roger) de Lum- 
ley is only accorded in the Index seven page refer- 
ences to the text, namely, 9, 13, 15, 29, 43, 99 and 
114, whereas, including the occasions when he acted 
as a witness, he should have been accorded sixteen, 
namely, 9, 13, 15, 22, 27, 30, 31, 32, 35, 39, 
43, 99, 124, 131 and 132. 

Yet, it is often only by reference to a_ page 
omitted from the page-references that a valuable 
date concerning a person is found to emerge. 

Again: if a person only occurs in the text as a 
witness, he finds—in accordance with such opening 
statement on p. 145—no mention in the Index at all. 

Consequently, it is only by making a subsidiary 
Index recently for myself, that I havg found this 
John Lumley of 16 Feb. 1338/9. 
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In Sept. 1559 such John Lumley of Clips- 
ton married at Castle Donington, Co. Lei- 
cester, Katharine née Bentley, daughter of 
Ralfe Bentley of that place, Esquire. Such 
John Lumley made his Will on 7 Sept. 1582, 
and, predeceasing his aged father, died in 
1591. Administration with such Will 
annexed was granted in Arch. Northampton 
in 1591. His said wife survived him and 
died between 1600 and 1611. 

Their eldest son Thomas Lumley, born 
circa 1560, died—probably before 7 Sept. 
1582—without issue, and their second son 
Francis Lumley of Clipston, born circa 1562, 
became their heir. 

Such Francis Lumley married, apparently 
in 1591,and certainly(per the Northants Feet 
of Fines) before 3 Nov. 1592, Elizabeth née 
Saunders of Sibertoft in the. same County; 
and (per such Feet of Fines) she was still 
living on 12 Nov. 1637, and he himself (per 
such Feet of Fines) was still living on 20 
Jan. 1649 and died before 27 Jan. 1651. 


The Error and its Exposure 


The error to be corrected lies in the iden- 
tity of the parentage of such Elizabeth née 
Saunders. 

In the Pedigree of the Northants Branch 
of the Lumleys in the said Visitation of 
Northamptonshire 1618-19, she is given as a 
daughter of Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft; 
and in my very first article dealing with the 
Saunders and Lumley Families, entitled 
“Saunders, Hatton and Lumley ’—an arti- 
cle concerning (1) Sir Edward Saunders, 
Knight, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
and afterwards Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer until his death in 1576, eldest sur- 
viving son of such Thomas Saunders of Sib- 
ertoft; (2) Sir Christopher Hatton, born 1540, 
first cousin once removed of the preceding, 
and Lord Chancellor from 1587 until his 
death in 1591, and (3) the late William 
Golden Lumley, Q.C., 1802-1878, a direct 
descendant of the said Francis and Elizabeth 
Lumley—published in The Law Journal of 
21 and 28 March 1931, I exposed the error. 
I stated that she was unquestionably not a 
daughter but only a granddaughter of such 
Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft, being in fact 
one of the daughters of one of his younger 
=~ namely Ambrose Saunders of the same 
place, 

Ten years later I set out the whole of the 


material eVidence in my article entitled “ The | 





Saunders and Lumley Families in the County 
of Northampton in the Sixteenth Century. 
Part I: A Saunders Problem for Solution. 
Part Il: A Lumley Visitation Error for Cor- 
rection. With Portrait and an Account of 
the Life of the late W. G. Lumley, Q.C. 
(1802-1878),” published in The Journal of 
the Northamptonshire N.H.S. and Field 
Club, Dec. 1941, pages 1-19, which was re- 
published as an independent pamphlet in the 
following year, noticed in ‘ N. and Q.’ 2 May 
1942, p. 252. 

Such Part I dealt with the two marriages 
of the Elizabeth née Saunders who was, in 
fact, a daughter of the said Thomas Saun- 
ders of Sibertoft. 

Such Part II dealt with her niece of the 
same name, the Elizabeth née Saunders who, 
in fact, married the said Francis Lumley of 
Clipston. 

I showed—as indeed | had already shown 
in my article entitled “The Murder of 
George Saunders ” (in the early 1570’s), pub- 
lished in ‘ N. and Q.’, 7 May 1938—that the 
said Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft died in 
1528, his Will dated 7 Mar. 1527/8 being 
proved in the P.C.C. 11 May 1528, and I 
dealt with all his children, one of whom was 
his said son Ambrose Saunders of Sibertoft. 

Such Ambrose Saunders of Sibertoft mar- 
ried Mary née Goodwin, a sister of Sir John 
Goodwin,of Overwinchington or Overwinch- 
ingham, Co. Buckingham, Knight, High 
Sheriff of that County in 1587 (Will dated 18 
Feb. 1595 and proved in 1597), and a daugh- 
ter of John Goodwin of Upper Winchenden, 
Co. Buckingham (ob. 11 May 1558). 

The said Ambrose and Mary Saunders 
(per their M.I. at Sibertoft, quoted in 
Bridges’ History of Northamptonshire, vol. 
ii., 1791, page 77, had issue seventeen child- 
ren, namely, nine sons and eight daughters. 

Such Ambrose Saunders died (per such 
M.L.) in 1585; and his Will, dated 6 or 11 
Aug. 1585, was proved in the P.C.C. 29 Aug. 
1586. His said wife survived him. In her 
Will, dated 3 Jan. of James I (i.e., 3 Jan. 
1604/5), and proved in Arch. Northampton 
5 July 1610, she recited the said Will of her 
husband, wherein and whereby he had pro- 
vided for their daughter Elizabeth “at the 
daye of her marriage or within one yeare 
after . . . the somme of £200,” and she ap- 
pointed “Francis Morgan, Esq., John Winch- 
come, Morrice Kinseman, Peter Andrew, and 
Francis Lumley, Gent., my sonnes in lawe, 
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Overseers together with Wm. Weltden, Gent., 
as Executors.” 

Thus, between the date of such two Wills 
{i.e.,between 29 Aug. 1586 and 3 Jan.1604/5) 
Francis Lumley had become a son-in-law by 
his marriage with such daughter Elizabeth 
née Saunders. 

Such Francis and Elizabeth Lumley had 
issue eight children, namely, four sons and 
four daughters, the eldest of such sons 
being John Lumley, born in 1598 and living 
aged 20 at the date of the said Visitation of 
Northamptonshire 1618-19. 

Apart from what I have already set forth, 
let me pose an unanswerable question. How 
possibly could the Elizabeth née Saunders 
who married Francis Lumley of Clipston in 
or about 1591 have been the Elizabeth née 
Saunders, daughter of Thomas Saunders of 
' Sibertoft? This latter Elizabeth née 
Saunders could not have been born later than 
1528 in which year the said Thomas Saun- 
ders died as aforesaid. She was, in fact, 
born several years earlier and she married 
twice, namely (1) Thomas Catesby to whcm 
she gave a large family, and (2) before | July 
1542 John Johnson, Merchant of the Staple 
in Calais and she was living as the latter's 
wife or widow on 10 Nov. 1576. (See Part I 
of my above mentioned article on “The 
Saunders and Lumley Families” published 
in December 1941.) By 1591, if still living, 
she must have been very aged! How could 
she then have married again in that year and 
given birth to eight more children, amongst 
whom the eldest son was only born in 1598 
and the two youngest sons in the early 
1600's? 

Need [ say more? The Elizabeth née 
Saunders, wife of Francis Lumley of Clip- 
ston, was demonstrably not a daughter of 
Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft. She was 
demonstrably the daughter, Elizabeth, of his 
said son Ambrose Saunders of Sibertoft; and 
the Visitation Pedigree thus requires correc- 
tion-in this regard as well as in other regards 
(as to which latter see the opening of the 
present article). 

And now for what—to adopt the title of 
one of the most fascinating of the works of 
the late Professor A. H. Sayce—I may call 
“Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monu- 
ments.” 


Fresh Light No. 1. A Harleian MS. 





In my article entitled “The Ancient | 





—$——.. 


Northern Family of Lumley: Its Original 
and Its Later Arms,” published in ‘ N. and 
Q.’, 26 Sept. 1942, I made a passing refer- 
ence to Harleian MS. 6066 preserved at the 
British ‘Museum, but not in the present con- 
nection. It should now be again referred to 
in the present connection. 

On folio 97—the folio to which I made 
reference—that MS. gives a Pedigree of the 
Northamptonshire Branch of the Lumleys, 
headed by the preceding Generation (VJ) in 
the persons of the above-mentioned Roger 
(or Sir Roger) de Lumley’s parents, namely 
Sir Roger de Lumley, Knight, and Sibilla née 
de Morewic, daughter of the Northumber- 
land feudal baron Hugh de Morewic, his 
wife. it is only against the names of such 
parents that such Pedigree gives any Arms, 
and those therein given against the name of 
Sir Roger de Lumley, Knight, were the 
Original Lumley Arms (Gules, six parrots 
argent) save that by some inadvertence the 
parrots were shown as 2, 2 and 1, instead of 
3, 2 and 1, an error marginally corrected 
by a later hand. 

For present purposes the importance of 
such Harleian ‘MS. lies in the fact that in its 
folio 7 we find as follows: 

On the left: A picture of the Coat of 
Arms of “ Francis Lumley of Clipston.” On 
the right: A picture of the Crest and Coat 
of Arms of “ Ambros” (sic) “ Saunders of 
Sibertofte.”” And in between the two: the 
words “‘ A Pedegrey made by Robert Cooke 
Clarencieux and Edward” (? Edmund) 
“ Knight als. Norroy Kings of Armes.” 

These last words give us the date of such 
Pedigree, for, although Robert Cooke was 
Clarencieux 1566-1592, Edmund Knight was 
only Norroy in 1592-3. The date of such 
Pedigree was thus 1592;—and, although the 
Pedigree given on folio 97 only goes down to 
and includes the already mentioned John 
Lumley of Clipston who in Sept. 1559 mar- 
ried Katharine née Bentley of Church Don- 
ington, Co. Leicester, it is clear from such 
folio 7 that it must have been made for or in 
connection with their son and successor 
Francis Lumley of Clipston, who, as already 
shown, married in 1591 or 1591/2 (and at 
any rate before 3 Nov. 1592) Elizabeth née 
Saunders, daughter of Ambrose Saunders of 
Sibertoft. Had such Elizabeth been a 
daughter of Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft, 
the armorial picture on the right would have 
been described with the name of such Tho- 
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mas Saunders and not with that of such 
Ambrose Saunders. 

More than that. For here comes into play 
Fresh Light No. 2. 


Fresh Light No. 2. The Red Velvet Book 
of the Lumleys. 


“The Red Velvet Book ” of the Lumleys 
—described in “ Records of the Lumleys of 
Lumley Castle” by Edith Milner, edited by 
Edith Benham, and published by Messrs. 
George Bell and Sons of London in 1904— 
was prepared during the period 1590-1600 
for John, Lord Lumley (Seventh Lord Lum- 
ley), on whose death without surviving issue, 
on 11 April 1609, the then Barony of Lum- 
ley became extinct. 

Sir Roger Lumley, G.C.S.I., late Governor 
of Bombay—whom I first met at Lumley 
Castle when he was Captain Roger Lumley, 
M.P., and with whom I have maintained a 
constant correspondence over the interven- 
ing years, and who in March of last 
year, 1945, succeeded his late paternal uncle 
as Eleventh Earl of Scarbrough—kindly 
examined “ The Red Velvet Book” for me 
when he was paying a visit to his uncle in 
July 1943, and in the result he wrote to me on 
31 July 1943 a letter—which he has recently 
and most kindly implemented with photo- 
graphs of the material passages in such Book 
—as follows: 

“T have copied out for you the pedigree 
of the Morewick connection referred to on 
page 325 of Miss Milner’s book "—i.e., “Re- 
cords of the Lumleys of Lumley Castle” 
above referred to—from The Red Velvet 
Book. 

“The three charters, which precede the 
pedigree and are mentioned on the same 
page of Miss ‘Milner‘s book,2 occupy about 
“2 These appear in “The Red Velvet Book ” in 
the order which I will indicate by numbers, but I 
will here describe them in their respective order of 
date. They are: 

No, 2. Of date 3 Feb. 1278. The final agree- 
ment between Sir Roger de Lumley and Sibil his 
wife, as Plaintiffs, and Sir John de Roseley (de 
Rosetes de Russell; ob. 4 Feb. 1304/5), and 
Beatrice (ob. 20 May 1239) his wife (sister of 
the said Sibil), as Defendants, concerning specified 
lands in Co. Northumberland and concerning 
Harleston, Heyford, Brynton (Brington), Colingtre 
and Brochole in Co. Northampton. 

No. 3. Of date May 1304. An account of the 
de Morevic family and of lands belonging to them 
at Dodford, Co. Northampton. 

No. 1. Of date 20 March 1305/6. The charter 





three pages and are in a clerkly hand and 
are legible and would be read by anyone 
who understands the abbreviated Latin form 
and can follow the handwriting. 

“The rough pedigree”—that of the 
Northamptonshire Branch of the Family— 
“which follows the charters is in English 
and is also in a very clerkly hand, except 
for portions at the beginning and end which 
are in different ink and in someone’s free 
handwriting which is more difficult to read: 
it is possible that it is John Lord Lumley’s 
handwriting for whom the book was pre- 
pared. It does not look to be the same hand 
as that—presumably the steward’s—which 
made the inventory of pictures, ‘ stuffes,’ etc., 
later on.” 

With his letter Sir Roger enclosed a copy 
of such pedigree. | It commences with Sir 
Roger Lumley, Knight, and Sibilla née de 
Morewic, described as “daughter and one 
of the heires of Hughe Lord of Morewick 
and Baron of the North,” his wife, and, then, 
following them up with their two sons, Sir 
Robert Lumley, Knight, and Roger Lumley 
“unto whom Sir Robert Lumley his brother 
gave his land in Harleston ” etc., “ in North- 
amptonshire,” it traces the descent from such 
Roger Lumley down to “ Francis Lumley of 
Clipston now lyving A® 1592 maryed” to 
“the daughter of Saunders of Sibberton ” 
(sic) “in Northamptonshere.” 

“Below the rough pedigree,” proceeded 
Sir Roger—a Pedigree which, incidentally 
be it stated, is erroneous in the first two gen- 
erations of the line of descent from the said 
Roger Lumley, the grantee of the land in 
Harleston, etc., as aforesaid, giving such two 
generations as in the later Pedigree given in 
the Visitation of Northamptonshire 1618-19, 
as to which see the outset of the present 
article—“ and in different ink and hand- 
writing, again obviously an insertion, is the 
following: 

“* Manifested by the evidences, and pete- 
gre’* remayning with Frances’ Lumley of 
Clipston in Norhaton sher* And the circum- 
stances etc., and under the testimony of 
Robert Cooke Alias Clarentious5 King of 





already referred to at the outset of the present 
article and further hereinafter again to be referred 


to. 
2a i.e. Pedigree. 
3 Frances, sic: for Francis. 
4 i.e. Northamptonshire. 
5 Clarentious, sic: for Clarencieux. 
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Armes and G.6 Knyght Alias Norrey’ King 


of Armes. A® 1592.” 

The date, 1592—thus twice occurring— 
confirms, were confirmation needed, the 
accuracy of the inference above drawn as to 
the date of the Harleian MS. 6066 above 
referred to. 

But there is something far more than that: 
something far more intimate than that. For 
Sir Roger wrote further: 

“Following the rough pedigree is the 
Family Tree starting from Liulph,’ with 
coloured shields for everybody, and I notice 
against Roger de Lumley, who inherited "— 
(or, rather, as already shown, who by the 
above-mentioned charter of 20 March 
1305/6, acquired from his brother Sir Robert 
de Lumley)—“ the Northamptonshire lands, 
are several lines in an unclerkly hand—pos- 
sibly the same as that mentioned above ” 
(i.e., possibly in Lord Lumley’s own hand)— 
“as follows :— 

“* This Roger had geven him by his bro- 
ther Sir Robert Lumley all his lands in Har- 
leston, Heyford, Brinton,’ Collyngtrothe,!° 
and Brockhole, in Northamptonsher, by his 
dede beringe date Ao. 34 Edwardi i!! Of 
whom is desendyd Frances!? Lumley now 
lyvynge Ao. 1591 in Clypston in Norhaton- 
shere!5 And is maried to Elyzabeth daughter 
to Ambrose Sanders'* of Sybertofte in the 
same Contye. 

The express statement just quoted is con- 
clusive as to the parentage of the said 
Francis Lumley’s wife: whilst in addition it 
dates their marriage as not later than 1591 
or 1591/2, i.e. (in modern reckoning) before 
25 March 1592. 


A More Personal Note in Conclusion. 


And now I should like to conclude on a 
more personal note by quoting the rest of 
Sir Roger’s letter, and the more gladly will 
6 Query G; for it should of course be E. 

7 Norrey, sic: for Norroy. 

8 This Liulph—of Lumley on the Weare, Co. 
Durham, and described in Burke as “a nobleman 
of great popularity "—was living in the reign of 
King Edward the Confessor (1041-1066) and was 
murdered at Durham in 1080. 

9 i.e. Brington. 

10 Collyngtrothe: a 
Collingtree. 

11 j.e. 1305/6. 

12 Frances, sic: for Francis. 
13 i.e. Northamptonshire. 

14 Sanders, sic: for Saunders. 
15 i.e. County. 


variant of the modern 








I quote it in that it will be found to provide 
good grounds for accepting the accuracy of 
what I have italicised in the last preceding 
quotation from The Red Velvet Book. He 
closed his letter to me as follows: 


“The John Lord Lumley for whom The 
Red Velvet Book was prepared was old in 
1591 and had no living children by either of 
his two wives: and it seems possible that the 
interest shown in the Book by these rough 
addenda may be connected with his search 
for an heir, or at any rate with his evident 
great interest in his ancestors which may 
have brought him into touch with the North- 
amptonshire Branch and apparently with 
much mutual esteem. 

“ [doubt whether there is anything in any 
of this pedigree from The Red Velvet Book 
which will produce anything new to you, but 
it is of some interest that in 1591 or 1592 
the main branch and the Northamptonshire 
Branch were in close touch. 

“I should, however,” he concluded, “ be 
most interested to know whether there is 
anything new to you in what I enclose.” 


That which was new to me was the exist- 
ence of the precious written statement— 
probably in Lord Lumley’s own: handwriting 
—that the Elizabeth née Saunders who circa 
1591 married the said Francis Lumley of 
Clipston was a daughter of Ambrose Saun- 
ders of Sibertoft, thus establishing the 
accuracy of my persistent contention to that 
effect. And further: the ‘“ Manifestation” 
of A°® 1592 evidences the closeness of the 
touch to which Sir Roger himself so very 
pleasingly referred. 

I would just add that, in sending me the 
photographs to which I have above referred, 
he wrote: “The inventory of household 
effects at Lumley Castle which follows the 
main pedigree is dated 1590. Therefore the 
rough pedigree and possibly the three char- 
ters” already above referred to “ were in- 
serted later: two years later at least. I won- 
der why. Possibly John, Lord Lumley, was 
looking for an heir at that time and was in 
touch with his kin in Northants and they 
were looking up old charters.” This, he 
added, is “ pure guess work on my part ”:— 
but I think it will at once be agreed that it is 
a very shrewd guess and is probably well 
founded. 

L. G. H. Horton-SmIitH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


TROLLOPE: AN ' UNANSWERED 
QUERY (12 S., 1, 507).—A recent 
correspondence in the 7.L.S. on Trollope’s 
‘Lost Children’ does not deal with Pere- 
grinus’s question: Had Archdeacon 
Grantly’s son Charles any children? Charles 
was married to a certain Lady Anne, and it 
is said, ‘ Last Chronicle, chap. xx: 
Charles Grantly and Lady Anne had no children. . . 


But in chap. Ixxviii we read that the afore- 
said Lady Anne used to bring Mr. Harding 
cheap presents from London 
of which he did not take much heed,—of her he 
rarely said a word, or of her children, to either of 
his daughters. 

Ds Pas 


4 ARISTOPHANES * MITCHELL.—Con- 

sidering the distinction of Thomas 
Mitchell (1783-1845) among classical scho- 
lars and translators of his time, and the 
many notable men who were his employers, 
friends and acquaintances, I am struck by 
the poverty of biographical notices of him. 
A glance at the essays and notes even in his 
scholastic editions of Aristophanes may 
arouse in others the sense which they arouse 
in me—that this unambitious man was a 
spirited, cultured and original reflector on 
past and present in life and letters. Mitchell 
could write. 

Would any reader kindly inform me of 
whatever might extend our knowledge of 
Mitchell and his works beyond the article 
in the ‘.D.N.B.’, the excellent but limited 
passages in Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography and 
other obvious sources? 

E. B. 


GIACOMETTI PRODGERS (1830-1890). 

—Biographical particulars wanted of 
this person who was known as the “ Cab- 
man’s Terrior” and who it is stated was 
burnt on Guy Fawkes’ Night in the ’sixties 
on Hampstead Heath. Lived in the St. 
John’s Wood district of London. 


T. P. G. LONDON. 


. MBS. METHEGLIN.”—Who was the 

“(Mrs. Metheglin” mentioned in 
Horace Walpole’s letter to George Montagu, 
dated from Strawberry Hill, 11 Aug. 1748: 
“Tam now in the act of expecting the house 





| of Pritchard, Dame Olive, and Mrs. Methe- 


glin to dinner”? (‘ Letters, Toynbee edi- 
tion, ii, 331.) ‘“ Metheglin” can hardly 
have been the lady’s real name, but it may 
possibly be Walpole’s playful version of 
““ Mestivyer,” the name of Mrs. Olive’s 
sister. Was she, perhaps, addicted to the 
pleasures of “ spiced mead ”? 


H. F. FInsBera. 


"T YPESETTING.—About 1893 the pro- 

prietorship of a famous weekly, then 
past its best days, was for sale, and was 
offered to Hall Caine. R.H. Sherard in his 
book on Shaw, Wilde, and Frank Harris, 
says (p. 74): 

I happened to be staying at Greeba Castle when 
the offer was made to him. A copy of the latesi 
issue accompanied the letter of proposal and | 
can remember the air of depreciation with which 
he was turning the pages over. This was not 
caused by the literary quality of the printed 
matter but by something in the appearance of the 
typesetting which proclaimed the fact that only a 
very small edition had been expected. “‘ Why, look 
here !” cried, pointing to a printed page and 
making some technical remark: “I don’t believe 
they are printing 2,000 a week ” 


How could he tell from the typesetting? 
A. M. C. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS: THEIR 

SALES.—Can any reader inform me 
where I can get information as to the num- 
ber of copies printed and/or sold in Eng- 
land, of the first and subsequent editions of 
all major works of George Meredith, George 
Eliot, Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, 
and Thomas Hardy? 


Car_ J. FREUDENREICH. 


GENEALOGIES.—I have dreamed of a 

hand-list of genealogies recorded in ‘ N. 
and Q.’ It would be an important aid to 
the science, especially if it included not only 
the titular subject of the study, but also other 
personal names involved. What do other 
readers think? 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


OHNSONIAN APOCRYPHA.—One of 
the major problems faced by every 
Johnsonian is the wealth of anecdote about 
the Doctor for which there is no, or insuffi- 
cient, authority. How many times have you 
been “stumped” by some ingenious friend 
who blithely quotes something attributed to 
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Dr. Johnson and then asks you for the refer- | 


ence? You rack your brain, mumble that 
it sounds familiar, but add that you don’t 
believe it is in Boswell. And your face turns 
a‘deep red. ... 

Send us the Johnsonian stories you can’t 
place, and we will gradually compile an 
anthology. 

Johnsonian News Letter (New York), 
Nov. 1945. 


[Say, shall our little barque attendant sail?—Ed.] 


VINCENTIO LAVRIOLA.—Mentioned in 

Webster’s ‘ Duchess of Malfi,’ iv, i, 141. 
Is he historical? Where can I find further 
information? 


RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


MEIA MORPHOSES. — Are there any 
accounts in the classics of women being 
changed into (i) promegranates; (ii) precious 


stones? 
R. F.N. 


ARGOTTI.—Can any reader give me the 

meaning of this word? There was a 
house of this name in the Marychurch Road, 
Torquay, in 1870. 


P. CULVERWELL BROWN. 
ARE.—Can any reader tell me the rela- 


tionship, if any, between Isaac Ware, d. 
1766, and Samuel Ware, 1781-1860, both 


architects? 
E. M. Haley. 
ETRARCH.—Where buried? (Died at 
Arqua), 
H. A. 


SCRIBE.—Did Scribe the composer ever 
marry? When were these operas first 


produced: ‘Don Sebastian, ‘La Juive,’ 
* Masaniello ’? 

H. A. 
GOURCES WANTED.— 
“Les traductions sont comme les femmes. 


Lorsqu’elles sont belles elles ne sont pas fidéles, et 
lorsqu’elles sont fidéles ne sont pas belles.” 

“A grateful sense of favours past, 

A lively hope of more to come.” 


Tel qui se dit un ami sur, 
Est en tout point semblable 4 |’ombre, 
Qui paroit quand le ciel est pur 
Et disparait quand il est sombre. 
E. 


L. 





Replies. 





LIFE OF MENDEL. 
| (clxxxii. 92; exe, 83). 


[N reply to the first of the three queries, 
viz., what is known of Mendel’s life be- 
yond his scientific work, I would draw the 
attention of the enquirer to the ‘Life of 
Mendel,’ by Dr. Hugo Iltis, translated into 
English by E. and C. Paul and published 
by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., in 1932, 
The German original, entitled ‘ Gregor 
Johann Mendel, Leben, Werk und Wirkung,’ 
was published in 1924. References to other 
short articles and essays upon Mendel and 
his work by Dr. Iltis are given in the pre- 
face of the English translation, pp. 9-10. 

The other two questions—as to how his 
scientific work was regarded by Mendel’s 
monastic brethren and how it affected his 
own opinions in religion and philosophy— 
are more difficult, if not impossible, to 
answer. This may be made clear by a 
quotation from the preface, already referred 
to above (pp. 10-11). Iltis says: 

As Mendel’s biographer, however, I have had 
to cope with... difficulties arising out of the 
peculiar nature of the case. My subject’s thoughts 
were almost exclusively concerned with concrete facts, 
since he had little inclination for abstract reflection 
or for sentimentalism of any kind. He never kept 
a diary, and his letters throw little light on the 
inner man. Being a priest, he had to be extremely 
cautious in the utterance of his philosophical views. 
Holding strictly to his vows, he shunned all rela- 
tionships with women; and his nature was so re- 
served that he even found it difficult to enjoy any 
sort of intimacy with his clerical or monastic 
brethren. Above all was he a solitary during the 
closing years of his life, when he was overshadowed 
with gloom. At the time of his death it had 
occurred to no one—least of all in the monastery 
—that he was a man of mark; and, naturally 
enough, the few documents he left behind him 
were heedlessly torn up or committed to the flames. 
The upshot was that twenty years after his death 
his personality had become no more than a vague 
memory almost effaced by time, and that trust- 
worthy biographical data were wellnigh unattain- 
able. I could only make the best of such materials 
as were forthcoming. 

The expression “overshadowed — with 
gloom ” in this quotation presumably refers 
to Mendel’s firm stand against, and pro- 
longed dispute with, the State authorities on 
the matter of the taxation of the Augustinian 
| monastery of St. Thomas at Briinn. Mende 
| was abbot of this monastic house from 
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April 1868, until his death in January 1884, 
at the age of 62. The dispute lasted from 
1875 until Mendel’s death. 
K. R. WEBB. 
University College, Southampton. 


PATOHES (clxxxix. 169; cxe. 18). — A 

curious story, and one of interest in this 
connection, concerns White Kennett, the 
learned antiquary, who was Dean (1708- 
1718), and subsequently (1718-1728) Bishop, 
of Peterborough. Kennett’s strong political 
partisanship made him many enemies. Whilst 
he was still Dean of Peterborough, an altar- 
piece representing the Last Supper was 
painted for Whitechapel Church. In this 
picture “ Judas was painted turning round 
to the spectator, and was intended to repre- 
sent Kennett. We do not know whether the 
likeness in itself was sufficiently good to be 
recognized, but the intention was sufficiently 
indicated by a black patch in the centre of 
the forehead, just under the wig. Kennett 
always wore such a patch, to hide a scar 
which had remained after being trepanned 
in early manhood.” (ex Rev. W. D. Sweet- 
ing’s ‘The Cathedral Church of Peter- 
borough, etc. —Bell’s Cathedral Series, 1911, 
pp. 131-132). 

The article on Kennett in the *‘ D.N.B.’ 
gives an account of the picture and various 
references. At the end of last century, this 
picture was still in existence—at St. Albans 
Abbey (query: is it still there?) and the 
patch was still visible. According to the 
‘D.N.B.’ Kennett’s skull was fractured as 
the result of his gun bursting while he was 
shooting; this made the trepanning opera- 
tion necessary, and “ he was obliged to wear 
a large black patch of velvet on his fore- 
head during the remainder of his life.” 


K. R. Wess. 
University College, Southampton. 


BATTLE OF BOSWORTH (exc. 147). — 

Killed at this battle was Walter 
Devereux, first Lord Ferrers of Chartley, 
who lived at Weobley, Herefordshire. The 
fact is stated in the Victoria History of 
Herefordshire. . I have seen it mentioned 
(but cannot now name sources) that a 
number of men from the Welsh March, 
around Herefordshire and Radnorshire, 
fought (and, I expect, fell) at Bosworth, 
fighting, like Walter Devereux, for the House 
of York, as they had previously fought at | 








Mortimer’s Cross for their Marches Lord, 
Edward Mortimer. Here at Presteigne, not 
far from the (Mortimer castle of Wigmore, 
there was a very old inn called the Blue 
Boar, which was the cognisance of Richard 
Ill 

W. H. Howse. 


Morley Church, Derbyshire, contains a 
brass with inscription in memory of John 
Sacheverell, slain at Bosworth, 21 Aug. 
1485. 

Among others killed were Sir John How- 
ard, Duke of Norfolk; and Sir Walter 
Devereux, Lord Ferrers. Thomas, Earl of 
Surrey, son and heir of the above Duke, was 
wounded and captured at Bosworth. (See 
G. E. C. * Peerage ’). 


WiILereD H. HOLDEN. 


NICHOLAS BRADSHAWE (cxc. 121).—A 

copy of Bradshawe’s ‘ Canticum Evan- 
gelicum Summam Sacri Evangelii Continens,’ 
1635, was sold at Sotheby’s Rooms.on 22 
Nov. 1911. It was bought by Messrs. 
Maggs. The book is not recorded in 
Lowndes or Watts. 

H. W. Epwarbs. 


A PICTURE WITH VERSES (exc. 79). — 

The picture is the work of Herbert 
Schmalz, and it was in the Royal Academy 
of 1887 and was, according to the catalogue, 
entitled ‘Widowed.’ The accompanying 
lines are the artist’s own, appended to suit 
the picture. I thought it might interest you 
to know. 

| ee. 


AMES OF FLOWERS (cxc. 81).—* St. 
Alice’s Primrose” is the red primrose 
(Primula Verna Rubra). Feast-day, 5 Feb. 
“St. Joseph’s Star” is the yellow Star of 
Bethlehem (Orniothogalum Lutoeum). Feast- 
day, 18 March. “St. George’s Bells” are 
Bluebells (Hyacinthus non Scriptus). Feast- 

day, 23 April. 

R. B. 


BECKFORD FAMILY PORTRAITURE 

(cxe. 147).—The naming of the portraits 
reproduced in * The Life and Letters of Wil- 
liam Beckford,’ by Lewis Melville (1910), 
appears to be most unreliable. The portrait 
facing p. 284 described as ‘ Susan Euphemia, 
Duchess of Hamiiton, by Thomas Phillips,’ 
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is that of the Hon. Mrs. Peter Beckford, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It was engraved 
in mezzotint by F. Bromley, and is described 
as follows in the British Museum Catalogue 
of Engraved British Portraits: ‘* Beckford 
(Hon.) Louisa (born Pitt); wife of Peter Beck- 
ford, M.P.; daughter of George, Lord Rivers; 
d. 1791. In character of Hygeia; whole- 
length, standing by burning tripod in a 
temple, holding up a vase.” 

Facing p. 90 in Lewis Melville’s book is 
a portrait of a lady described as “ Hon. Mrs. 
Peter Beckford, by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
Without going deeply into the matter, I 
should say that this latter portrait is more 
likely to be by Phillips, and that the titles 
of the two portraits have probably been 
transposed. 

I have not seen Mr. Higginson’s book, 
“Peter Beckford, Esquire,’ but the date 1732 
given for the Reynolds portrait cannot be 
correct—1782, perhaps? 

In addition, my copy of Melville’s book 
contains a private note stating that the fron- 
tispiece (described as a portrait of William 
Beckford by Romney), is actually a portrait 
of the Hon. William Courtenay, afterwards 
third Viscount Courtenay, and ninth Earl of 
Devon, painted for Beckford by Romney 
in 1781-1783. 

HILDA F. FINBERG. 


T ENNYSON : IDENTIFICATIONS 

WANTED (cxce. 146),—1. The Athen- 
eum of 26 Sept. 1908, reviewing T. J. Wise’s 
‘Bibliography of Tennyson,’ vol. i, wrote 
(on p. 360): 

“To the sixth edition of the Moxon 
“Poems ’ is added the interesting note that 
the poem ‘ To —— after reading a Life and 
Letters, beginning 

You might have won the poet’s name, 


was addressed to Charles Tennyson, and 
refers to Lord Houghton’s ‘ Life of Keats,’ 
published in 1848. This is information for 
which Prof. Churton Collins scught in vain, 
even after consulting the present Lord 
Tennyson.” 

2. In ‘ Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Memoir 
by his Son,’ one-volume edition (1906), p. 
686, the poet’s own note on “ The Dead Pro- 
phet ” is thus given: 

“The Dead Prophet,” he notes, “is 
about no particular prophet.” “ He wrote 
it,” adds the son, “ because he felt strongly 





that the world likes to know about the 
roughnesses, eccentricities, and defects of a 
man of genius rather than what he really 
is.” 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 


Birmingham. 


Keats died in 1821, Shelley in 1822, Byron 
in 1824. I suggest that the date ‘“ 182—” 
suffixed to the title ‘ The Dead Prophet ’ was 
meant to point to all three of these men, 
Their lines and deaths had been accom- 
panied and followed by calumny, spite, and 
vulgar curiosity (which still goes on). 


T. A. 


A GRANT OF ARIMS (cxc. 146).— 

Glover’s ‘ History and Gazeteer of the 
County of Derby’ (1833 edn.), vol. ii, pp. 
578-580, gives the arms of Cardinal Christo- 
pher Baynbrige, of Westmorland, as “ azure 
2 battle-axes in pale argent; on a chief or 2 
mullets pierced gules.” 

The Cardinal died from poisoning in 1514, 
and had been Archbishop of York and 
Almoner to Henry VII. The‘ D.N.B.’ refers 
to him as Christopher Bainbridge, and states 
that he was born circa 1464, of a good 
family at Hilton, near Appleby, in West- 
morland. 

Glover states that in 1511 Arthur Bain- 
brigge had a grant of land in Westmorland 
from Henry VIII, to the value of £4,000 per 
annum, to maintain a body of forces for 
fourteen days to observe the Scots, and after- 
wards to be maintained at the king’s charge. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ also has biographies of Re- 
ginald Bainbrigg, Proctor of Cambridge 
University, born circa 1489, at Middleton in 
Westmorland; Reginald Bainbrigg (1545- 
1606), probably born in Westmorland, head- 
master of Appleby Grammar School; and 
Thomas Bainbrigg, Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, believed to have been 
born at Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland, 
died in 1646. The first Bainbrigge of Lock- 
ington seems to have been John, of Wheat- 
ley in Yorkshire, who moved into Leicester- 
shire temp. Henry VII or Henry VIII. 

I am unable to state whether the John 
Bainbridge of Appleby, whose daughter 
married John Stables, was descended from 
Bainbrigge of Lockington or from the fif- 
teenth-century Bainbrigges of Westmorland; 
but I suggest that the above details supply 
a strong hint. 
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The fact that he bore the arms of the 
Lockington branch proves nothing; since 
these arms were not a grant to them, but a 
confirmation of ancient arms borne by the 
north country family. 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 

30 Sussex Gardens, W.2. 


A TENANCY RECORD (cxc. 39, 125).— 

Harlow Hill, in the parish of Ovingham, 
Northumberland, is the property of the Duke 
of Northumberland. Reginald Bell was 
tenant there in 1734, his great-great-great- 
great-grandson was still a tenant there in 
1926. This makes a tenancy of 192 years. 
[A History of Northumberland,’ vol. xii, 
pp. 186/7.] 

M. H. Dopps. 


THE SWANNERT (cxc. 82).—This is prob- 
ably the Swannesnest, a hermitage con- 
nected with the Abbey of St. Mary Graces, 
Eastminster. The abbey was founded by 
Edward III in 1349, for Cistercians, and 
occupied part of the site now covered by the 
Royal Mint. Henry VIII dissolved the 
abbey in 1539. The lands and hermitage 
being granted to Sir Arthur Darcy in 1542. 


RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


TOWN TRUSTS (clxxxii. 206; cxe. 83).—I 

am not aware of a “town trust” in 
local government. Orford, Suffolk, and 
West Looe in Cornwall would both seem to 
be probably now of about 1,500 inhabitants 
each at the most. “ Trust” seems to imply 
that the land of these towns was once private 
property, and would be ruled by a rural dis- 
trict and parish council, and responsible for 
their own internal arrangements; as the 
towns grew their arrangements might alter, 
but Orford is still a village. East and West 
Looe were separate boroughs and for some 
reason until 1832 each sent two members to 
Parliament. So it was “two from each 
Looe.” Garden cities are trusts, but if they 
grow bigger come more under the rule of 
their urban district council and their inhabi- 
tants under the rule of both. West Wycombe 
ls now under the National Trust and no 
doubt still administered by a rural district 
council, 


HEUREEKA. 


The Library. 


Moliére in Restoration England. Moliére 
et la Comédie de Moeurs en Angle- 
terre (1660-68). Essai de Littérature com- 
parée. André de Mandach. A la Bacon- 
niére Neuchatel. 1946. pp. 128. 


A GREAT deal has been written about 

Anglo-French literary relations in the 
Restoration period, and particularly about 
the influence of (Moliére in England. The 
subject, however, is an intricate one, and is 
very far from being exhausted. The latest 
contribution to the discussion, by M. de 
Mandach, a Swiss scholar, has been pub- 
lished in a very attractive form at Neu- 
chatel. The title of the book would natur- 
ally lead the reader to expect an essay on 
the influence of Moliére on the English 
comedy of manners. M. de Mandach, how- 
ever, devotes very little space to this theme, 
which has been treated in a masterly way 
by the American scholar, John Wilcox, in 
‘The Relation of Moliégre to Restoration 
Comedy’ (Columbia, 1938). This important 
work is not listed in M. de Mandach’s bib- 
liography, and he does not appear to be 
acquainted with it. His main argument is 
concerned with the _ introduction § of 
Moliére’s plays into the English theatre 
rather than their influence on Etherege, 
Wycherley, Shadwell and Congreve. Most 
of his book is devoted to an attempt to trace 
the stages by which Moliére conquered the 
English stage until at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century “le plus grand comique 
francais remportait autant de succés a 
Londres qu’ a Paris.” 

M. de Mandach connects the introduction 
of Moliére into England particularly with 
the Duke of Newcastle, husband of the fan- 
tastic Duchess, and patron of Descartes, 
Gassendi and Hobbes. He traces four 
stages in the process of “ infiltration 
moliéresque ” into the English theatre. The 
first of these was the production of a version 
of Sganarelle by Sir W. Davenant in 1662, 
and the second Richard Flecknoe’s adapta- 
tion of Les Précieuses Ridicules called The 
Damoiselles & La Mode (1666/7). Both 
these attempts were failures, but the third 
venture, the celebrated adaptation of 
L’Etaqurdi under the name of Sir Martin 
Mar-All was a great theatrical success. 
| “ Enfin Moliére perce.” In 1668 the fourth 
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stage was reached when numerous transla- 
tions and adaptations from  Moliére 
appeared. M. de Mandach devotes much 
space to an attempt to show that the burles- 
que called The Play House to be Lett com- 
monly ascribed to Davenant is not by him, 
but is the work of a rival clique which was 
trying to ridicule his writings and particu- 
larly his version of Sganarelle, which had 
been acted by a company of French players. 
The arguments are not very convincing, and 
confidence in M. de Mandach’s scholarship 
is shaken by his suggestion that Sir John 
Suckling was the author of the somewhat 
ambiguous lines referring to The Playhouse 
to be Lett in the poem called A Session of 
the Poets. Any standard reference work 
would have yielded the information that 
Suckling died in 1642, twenty years before 
the production of The Playhouse to be Lett. 
M. de Mandach states that The Playhouse 
to be Lett has only been attributed to Dave- 
nant on the strength of “ tradition’ and the 
inclusion of the play in the nineteenth cen- 
tury edition of his works by Maidment and 
Logan. 
that it was included in the folio edition of 
Davenant’s works published in 1672. M. de 
Mandach also assails with considerable 
vehemence the attribution of Sir Martin Mar 
-All to Dryden. He contends that it is 
wholly the work of the Duke of Newcastle. 
However, it has always been known that 
Newcastle had a share in the composition 
of the play. Pepys states that it was a work 
of the Duke which was “ corrected by Dry- 
den,” and there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that Dryden prepared this amusing 
farce for the stage from a version made by 
the noble amateur, 

Even if all M. de Mandach’s contentions 
were proved, they would really amount to 
very little. © What seems to have entirely 
escaped his notice is that the Moliére whose 
triumph on the English stage he celebrates 
was not the great dramatist and poet, but 
the clever entertainer, whom the English 
dramatists simply used as a mine of amus- 
ing scenes and piquant situations. Even 
when one of his greatest works like Tartuffe 
was adapted by Medbourne for the English 
stage, the result was a travesty. Among the 
whole array of alleged or authenticated facts 


He seems to be unaware of the fact, 


a 


in this book, there is not a shred of evidence 
which refutes the balanced and considered 
judgment of Wilcox : —“ Playwrights of the 
Restoration, then, turned often to Moliére, 
and, whenever it might be done, borrowed 
from him freely; there is, however, no con-_ 
tradiction in the final decision, that, though 
his plays were often used, he made no signi- 
ficant contribution to the type of comedy 
which we associate with the Restoration.” 
The most interesting and valuable part of 
M. de Mandach’s book is to be found in his 
general sketch of Anglo-French relations in 
the Restoration period at the beginning of 
his work, based largely on the contemporary 
accounts of Sorbiére and others. Even here, 
however, his imperfect scholarship leads him 
astray. We read with surprise on p. 24 that 
“ Roger L’Estranger ” (sic) was a fashion- 
able bookseller (libraire 4 la mode), who 
published the works of Sir George Etherege. 
M. de Mandach has obviously been misled 
by the words “ Licensed, Roger L’Estrange” 
on the title pages of Etherege’s plays. This, 
of course, is not the imprint of a publisher 
but the “ imprimatur ” of Sir R. L’Estrange, 
Licenser of the Press under Charles II. 


BrsHop Headlam is now engaged in revis- 
ing and completing his great work, ‘ The 
Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ, 
Owing to difficulties of paper supplies the 
last edition has gone out of print, but this 
has given sufficient time for Bishop Headlam 
to incorporate all the most recent develop- 
ments in modern assessments of the life of 
Christ. John Murray hopes to issue the new 
edition next year. 


CORRIGENDUM, 


At ante p. 143, col. 1, line 11, for ‘“ doughters ” 
read daughter; p. 159, col. 2, line 41, for “ Pag- 
nell,” read Paynell; p. 171, col. 2, fine 38, for 
“thereby,” read thereto. 
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